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GOOD WRITING FROM THE “BEHAVIORIST” 
STANDPOINT 
PHYLLIS ROBBINS 


Translator of Bezard’s My Class in Composition 


“Writing is essentially a psychological enterprise. It has the 
‘aim of arousing the attention and holding the interest of readers. 
It is, in short, a form of stimulus which seeks to win favorable 
response. ; 

H. A. Overstreet, Influencing Human Behavior 4 4, 


1. Words as Stimuli to Behavior Py 
‘To think of words and sentences as so many “ys to a 
havior on the reader’s part, is to wonder whether t hs not 
a knowledge of psychology lying back of the “do’s d 
“don’t’s” that sound so arbitrary when set down in tern, 
on rhetoric, or dropped by famous authors as hints on How to, 
Write. Let us suppose that these laws have been built up by “8 
wary writers, who were not going to lose their reader’s interest 
by running counter to the way his mind was working, or blur 
the responses they cared so much to waken, by calling out too 
many atatime. It was their business to know the human 
mind, and to sharpen the stimuli accordingly. Books of 
rhetoric, when written with this idea, turn into human docu- 
ments. 


2. Good Writing ts an Adjustment to Mind Processes 
Writers face a complicated mental make-up in their audi- 
ence. When we are readers, we are many-sided. With “our 
essentially concrete minds” (visual-minded for the most 
part), we respond quickly to any word that flashes a clear 
picture before our mind’s eye; and only less quickly to one 
that revives a sound, or a touch, or a scent, or a taste. Think 
of the large part played in our vocabularies by words taken 
from sense-perceptions. Yet a call to the emotions we answer 
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still more swiftly. We find pleasure in novelty: in two things 
joined, as in a metaphor, by resemblances we had not seen be- 
fore: “Sometimes two bits of life that are utterly colorless 
and inconsequential when standing apart become startling 
and momentous when brought together.”* But with equal 
pleasure our whole structure responds to the familiar repeti- 
tion of rhyme and rhythm. 


8. Poor Writing Inhibits Responses 


The first thing we are supposing is that writers have found 


ways to take care of these peculiarities, ways they record 
when they rule out “abstract terms,” “platitudes,” sentences 
with no swing or “balance,” “monotony,” and the like—warn- 
ings that are the commonplaces of any croaking textbook. 
“These rules,” Professor Lanson writes, “are the same for 
literature of the highest merit as for the schoolboy’s modest 
theme: a writer versed in all the secrets of his art must fash- 
ion his work according to the very laws that steady the child 
who is taking his first shaky steps in writing. They are im- 
perative to our well being, the result of the nature of things 
and of the unchanging form of the human mind.”’ It is 
especially interesting to see how well good writers know the 
power of a word to call up total situations, and how easily 
their advice on the finer points of style can be translated into 
the terms of modern psychology, even if the authors them- 
selves—the older generations, at least,—might be startled to 
hear of “conditioned stimuli,” “reintegration,” and “inhibi- 
tion.” When Herbert Spencer, in his The Philosophy of 
Style, writes: “A word which in itself embodies the most im- 
portant part of the idea to be conveyed, especially when that 
idea is an emotional one, may often with advantage be a poly- 
syllabic word,” he knows the value of the “emotional con- 
comitant” for making an impression stick. When rhetoricians 
discuss the position of clauses, the order of words, “ease,” 
“verbosity,” or the sparing use of adjectives, they are really 


worrying lest they set up inhibitions in the reader’s mind. 
For this reason they condemn cacophony: “Vaguely we can | 
see the principle of non-distraction operative here; awkward, — 


1 Brown, R. W., “The Creative Spirit,” p. 3 


p. 124 


2 Translated from Lanson, G., ‘‘Principes de composition et de style,” — 
2 . 


. 
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difficult consonantal combinations (sts, ct, etc.) are not beau- 
ecu," 

Most worth quoting are those authors, with Herbert 
Spencer in the lead, who talk of “economy of the mental 
energies,” or “economy of the reader’s attention.” Once they 
lay down a trail of thought, they are unwilling to confuse it 
with distracting stimuli that get in the way and inhibit the 
proper sequence. “In every sentence, the sequence of words 
should be that which suggests the constituents of the 
thought.”* “The friction and inertia of the vehicle deduct 
from its efficiency.”* Long ago in France Madame Necker 
saw the same danger: “An idea would have to be very big in- 
deed to stand these inversions and the suspense in which the 
reader is kept.” * And Professor Lanson repeats the warning: 
“We must choose from among all possibilities: cut communi- 
cations between an idea and every other except two, the one 
that is to precede it and the one that will follow it; we must 
bar the door to every position it might occupy, save one. What 
is to guide us in the choice? It will be what we may call 
the principle of economy: we will place each idea where it will 
be most forceful, and produce the greatest effect.” * 

And there was never a better setting forth of inhibitions 
caused by interjected conditions than this: “Hvery noun in 
common use inevitably carries along with it a train of asso- 
ciations; so that it is impossible to use such words as ‘nun,’ 
‘church,’ ‘boat,’ ‘laborer,’ ‘carriage,’ without calling up in the 
reader’s mind some picture of a veiled and hooded form, some 
building with tower or spire, some floating vessel, some rustic, 
heavy-booted figure, some wheeled vehicle. These pictures 
will be compound pictures, like superimposed photographs, 
made up of all the various impressions of such objects that 
the reader in question has received during his life. And these 
pictures will differ with every person. Hence it is that we 
must be so careful how we use adjectives; for, very often these 
inevitable associations render the adjective unnecessary, them- 
selves supplying the requisite qualifications or detail in the 


1Hayward, F. H., “The Lesson in Appreciation,” p. 71 

2Spencer, H., “The Philosophy of Style,” § 11. 

3 Ibid, § 4. 

‘Translated from “Mélanges,” II, 197. 

5 Translated from “Principes de composition et de style,” p. 144. 
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reader’s own mind. And every unnecessary word is a blot 
upon the picture.” * 

F. L. Wells carries this idea even further: “The raison 
détre of the pronoun is that it saves a number of irrelevant 
associations which would disturb the perception of the central 
idea. No similar development seems to have occurred with 
‘pro-verbs,’ though in the English language, this service is 
partly performed by the phrase, to do so.”* It looks, then, 
very much as if poor writing comes about through disregard- 
ing the ways in which the human mind behaves. 


4. The English Language and Psychology 

Perhaps some special points in the English language that 
are always giving trouble can be explained on this basis. The 
trouble is of two kinds: the one, where grammarians try to 
stamp out phrases, and the phrases do not le down docilely 
and die; the other, where writers are handicapped by the 
peculiarities of the language itself. In the first instance, 
words are conveniently ready for use; in the other, they are 
not. 

Textbooks on rhetoric have no mercy on the phrase “have 
got”; and yet it is in current use. The same thing happens 
with phrasal verbs. We say “puff up,” “swell up,” “save up,” 
and many other expressions of the same kind, as persistently 
as if the rhetoricians did not frown at them. Mr. L. P. 
Smith’s pertinent suggestions as to the reason for this, show, 
if they are sound, that grammarians have a hard time when 
they go against psychology. 

“The verb ‘have,’ being used as an auxiliary, has lost what- 
ever kinaesthetic associations it originally possessed; and 
since it now describes a static, or merely grammatical relation, 
‘got,’ from the dynamic word ‘get,’ has been added to it, to 
give the vividness which comes from the idea of action, in 
however vague a form.” ?* 

“Whether due to the disapproval of old-fashioned gram- 
marians, or to the fact that their use is, for the most part, 
more colloquial than literary, there still persists a certain 
prejudice against phrasal verbs, and many writers half-con- 


+Cornford, L. C., “English Composition,” p. 91. 
2 Wells, F. L., “Mental Adjustments,” p. 75. 
* Smith, L. P., “Words and Idioms,” p. 256. 
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sciously avoid them. These combinations are, it is true, 
almost always colloquial, and being popular in their origin, 
they are often, especially at their first introduction, con- 
demned as slang. But they are genuinely English in their 
character; they add immensely to the richness of our vocabu- 
lary, and they are full of energetic life, and enrich our con- 
sciousness with the half-conscious assocation of many muscu- 
lar sensations; and it is perhaps in colloquialisms of this 
kind, where abstract verbs and particles of motion combine 
into vivid nucleuses of living speech, that we come nearest to 
the idiomatic heart of the English language.” * 

In another paragraph Mr. Smith writes: “Indeed, ‘up’ be- 
ing of all our prepositions the most charged with motor sug- 
gestion, enters most freely into combinations with verbs of 
movement, and forms with them the greatest variety of 
kinaesthetic idioms. In fact, we often add ‘up’ to verbs, in 
cases where, for the logical meaning, the preposition is not 
needed, as ‘wake up,’ ‘hurry up,’ ‘cheer up,’ ‘fill up,’ ‘clean up,’ 
etc. It would almost seem as if these particles and verbs of 
action took the place in our northern speech of the gestures 
in which our intercourse is lacking, but which are so vivid 
an accompaniment to the speech of the Latin peoples, whose 
languages are poor in the emphatic use of particles.” * 

It is harder to know what to say about the question of con- 
nectives. Many excellent writers, both French and English, 
object on various grounds toa free use of them. “A full stop 
is very often more helpful to the reader than a conjunction, 
just because it allows of a short pause, over which the asso- 
ciative activity of thought springs more easily than it would 
if supported by ‘and.’”* “The short connective and nonsub- 
stantive words, the prepositional phrases and relative clauses, 
make the greatest demands upon perception, and thus require 
most fixations. They necessitate the eye’s coming out quite 
to the edge of the lines. They occur now with one word and 
now with another; they cannot without danger of error be 
fused into larger wholes, and, for that reason they must, ex- 
cept where the context gives the connection, be separately per- 


Smith, L. P., “Words and Idioms,” pp. 270-271 


2Ibid., p. 255. 
* Watt, H. J., “The Economy and Training of Memory,” p. 68. 
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ceived.”* French writers feel the same way: “Do not be 
lavish with these bolts [conjunctions], unless you want your 
sentences to seem artificially soldered together. It is the 
meaning that should join them.”* “Pay no attention to 
transition. The best way to hide from the reader the moment 
of passage is to jump quickly without beating about the 
bush.” * Yet psychologists dwell at length on the “feeling of 
relationship,” and language seems to recognize this feeling by 
the number of connectives it supplies. “James gave us a 
psychological truth which I think has much to do with all 
thinking. “The objects of the world are discontinuous.’ They 
are cut apart; moving all about. Our thought seems to unite 
them for certain purposes. James says, ‘We have a feeling 
of “if” and a feeling of “and” and a feeling of “wherefore” 
and “why” and an intention to say something,’ all of which 
means that about every one of our thoughts is a fringe which 
makes it move on to the next thought.” * “There are feelings 
of in-ness, beside-ness, beyond-ness, with-ness, if-ness,, but- 
ness, and although-ness as truly as of the sun or moon, of 
black or white, of fatigue or pleasure.” * The question seems 
to be: does the use of connectives help or hinder the feeling 
of relationship? The discussions persist—and so do the con- 


nectives. 

In all these troubles, the words have been at hand, if we 
knew how to use them. But it is not hard to think of occa- 
sions when we are cramped for words that are not there; 
when to say “you” is confusing or personal, and yet “one” 
sounds stilted, especially when followed by its string of pos- 
sessives—“one’s this and one’s that”—-warranted to block any 
idea that is forming in the reader’s mind. Or the times 
when we stand helpless before the paradoxical fact that 
“everybody” is a singuar noun. Is the fault here that 
language has not kept pace with thought, that is, has dis- 
regarded the workings of the mind? Certainly, when we say 
“everybody,” our thoughts are very plural indeed. Yet the 


1 Huey, HK. B., “The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading,” pp. 47, 48. 
He quotes most of this passage from Dearborn. 

2 Translated from Albalat, A., “Comment il ne faut pas écrire,” p. 250. 

? Quoted from Anatole France by Bronson, J. J., in ‘““Anatole France 
Himself.” 

*Martin, B. D., “Psychology,” p. 70. 

® Thorndike, E. L., “The Elements of Psychology,” p. 58. 
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verb or pronoun that follows after, in the singular, does all it 
can to shut out the reader’s feeling of plurality. Just as 
when we write “the high-school pupil,” and for the rest of 
the pages weakly vacillate between “his” and “her,” the reader 
is lucky if his mental images do not alternate so quickly from 
a boy to a girl that they become super-imposed beyond all 
semblance of a child. 

Professor Wallas points out other serious omissions: “The 
development of deliberate thinking has probably been delayed 
by our slowness in inviting words to indicate the various rela- 
tions of thought to will. All languages have pairs of words 
like ‘see’ and ‘look,’ or ‘hear’ -and ‘listen,’ by which we can 
distinguish between the effortless and effortful use of certain 
of our senses; though it is not easy to find words to dis- 
tinguish between the ‘listening’ or ‘looking’ which is the im- 
mediate result of an external stimulus, and that which results 
from self-conscious will. But in the case of ‘thought’ (as in 
the case of ‘smell’) we only have the one word for the three 
types, effortless, automatically effortful, and self-consciously 
effortful thinking.” * 


§. The Art of Writing Becomes a More Human Thing. 

Such problems can be raised here, but they cannot be solved. 
What remains to suggest is that the Art of Writing, if ap- 
proached from the side of psychology (whether or not we use 
the actual terms), may seem to the pupil less mechanical and 
remote. He may relent toward it when he sees that the rules 
are really intended to make reading easier for just such 
minds as his. And the teacher of English may find in this 
psychological approach to his subject a new reason for call- 
ing it one of the humanities. 


1Wallas, G., “Our Social Heritage,” foot-note to p. 33. 
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THE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION OF ONE 
NON-READER 
JANE B. M. BARRY 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Massachusetts 


All English teachers who have kept in touch with modern 
movements have been particularly interested in the progress 
that has been made in the scientific study of reading. Recently, 
there has been published at Harvard University a monograph 
by Elizabeth M. Hincks on DISABILITY IN READING AND 
ITS RELATION TO PERSONALITY (mentioned in the follow-. 
ing paper), that presents a study of many concrete cases. In the 
monograph there is included a bibliography on the subject, em- 
bracing references on congenital word-blindness, reading disabili- 
ty, remedial work, and the psychology of reading. 

—The Bditor. 

In the boarding school for young girls with which I am connect- 
ed, we have had for five years a child who is a non-reader of a 
very pronounced type. It may be of interest to other teach- 
ers who have pupils with a similar difficulty to know of our 
experience and to hear about the kinaesthetic method, by 
which she made her first step in the slow climb of learning to 
read. This difficulty in reading has been called word-blind- 
ness, and was thought to be a congenital defect. Many things 
make up this disability: left-handedness, visual and auditory 
defects, and probably certain psychological experiences in the 
early school life. 

This attractive little girl, whom we will call Mary Allen 
for the sake of convenience, came from a well-known, wealthy 
family of social prominence in one of our large cities. Her 
early childhood was spent on a large country place near the 
city, where she, with her two brothers, led a happy out-of- 
door life, having old family servants to care for them. Dur- 
ing the winter, her young, sport-loving parents often took her 
with them when they went to Florida for fishing. Here again 
she was left to the care of the hotel servants while her mother 
was off in the boat, and during this time she went irregularly 
to a very ordinary country school. Her associates were the 
children of a low type of “poor whites” and fishermen. While 
she was here, something unkind may have been said to her 
about her slowness in learning to read. We shall never know, 
for there seems to be no one who can furnish any helpful in- 
formation about those early years. When she came to us at 
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the age of nine, she had already built up a little wall of pride 
to hide this difficulty. Her mother told us when Mary entered 
the school that the child could read and explained her in- 
ability to satisfy the examining teacher as due to the fatigue 
of her long journey and natural embarrassment. 

It took the teachers only a very few days to discover that 
Mary could not read and could not even tell one letter from 
another. Yet she was able to write her first name and was 
very clever in copying written words. All of her home letters 
for that first year were written by a teacher at her dictation 
and afterwards copied by her. Being left-handed, she turned 
the paper at right angles to herself, and wrote downward in- 
stead of across, as one would write a column of figures. Of 
course this cannot be called writing, for she copied the lines as 
one would a series of vertical patterns, seeing each letter 
horizontally. 

In her other work she seemed perfectly normal, often lead- 
ing her little group in arithmetic. She was a good deal above 
the average in oral story-telling and acting, and very mature 
in any practical matter which she was called upon to decide. 
In fact she became a leader of the younger children in the 
home life of the school. However, even after a year of most 
careful training under skillful teachers of wide experience, 
she had made practically no progress in learning to read. 

When she returned to school the second year, the faculty 
felt that her case demanded more expert treatment than they 
themselves were able to give. As we had heard of the work 
done by Dr. Dearborn at the Harvard School of Education, 
we arranged to have Mary taken to the Psycho-Educational 
Clinic, although her family were not sufficiently interested to 
pay for the examination. Dr. Dearborn’s test gave her an I. 
Q. of 98. She had a chronological age of ten years, one month, 
and was found to have a mental age of nine years, ten months. 
She had an eight-year vocabulary, a ten-year memory for 
digits, but she could not read enough to make a score on any 
reading test. Dr. Dearborn pronounced Mary a non-reader, 
and for the first time we learned how numerous is this class. 
He advised teaching her by the kinaesthetic method, using as 
many avenues of approach to the brain as possible—sight, 
speech, hearing, and muscular feeling. 
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This work with Mary was assigned to me. Each day she 
chose a word which she wished to learn, such as: mother, 
watch, dress, and other words she needed to use in her letters 
home. I wrote her selected word on a sheet of cardboard. 
making the letters three or four inches high, and Mary traced 
the word slowly, sounding it and following carefully with her ' 
eyes what she was tracing. After going over the word several 
times she tried to write it on the blackboard. If she failed to 
do this correctly, she again traced and sounded it. We 
studied from one to four words during a forty-five minute 
period each day, and although she progressed very slowly at ° 
first, at the end of one month she had a vocabulary of thirty 
words, which she could read and spell and write. 

In March she began to read a simple story, from which we — 
chose the words for her daily practice. It is interesting to | 
note that she had no difficulty in changing from the written | 
to the printed word. Mary now began to write simple, origi- 
nal sentences from the list of words she had learned. I found | 
that she became interested in keeping a note-book in which © 
she wrote from memory the words she had learned. It was — 
delightful to see her pleasure as the list grew in length. By | 
the end of the school year, she had become familiar with the | 
short vowel sounds and the sounds of the consonants, and she — 
had acquired a working vocabulary of seventy words learned 
by the kinaesthetic method. 

When Mary returned to school in September, I gave her 
a review of these words without an opportunity of studying 
them beforehand. She made a grade of only 45 per cent. 
Nevertheless, I was not discouraged, for I realized that since 
her family had not followed the suggestions of the school for 
summer work, she had had no practice whatsoever during the 
four months of vacation. In several of the misspelled words 
she had remembered the correct letters, but had not arranged 
them in their proper order, such as shlfe for shelf. We were 
advised during that autumn to give up the kinaesthetic — 
method and to do more work in eye training and phonetics. 
She continued to gain, although very, very slowly, under this 
new method. The following January, when she went again | 
to Harvard, just a year from the time when she was first — 
examined, it was found that from making no score on the — 
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Haggerty Silent Reading Tests, she had progressed to thirteen 
points, which showed an achievement between first and second 
grades. I quote here the report made at that time on her 
case by Elizabeth M. Hincks in her monograph, Disability in 
Reading and Its Relation to Personality. 

“Summary and Conclusion. M has average intelli- 
gence, but has very poor perception and memory of sounds. 
Her memory for meaningful visual forms is good, though her 
perception of small details is rather uncertain. She has good 
motor ability, though she is left-handed. She is a very ex- 
treme case of reading disability. She suffered from neglect 
of early education, an unfavorable environment for reading, 
with interest of the entire family centered wholly on out-of- 
door sports rather than on books, lack of desire to learn to 
read on M ’s part, with no family discipline to force 
her to work regularly. By the time she had reached the age 
of ten, without the reading ability of a child of six, she had 
been deeply impressed by her own inferiority, and had ac- 
quired an attitude of hopeless despondency about ever being 
able to learn to read, as well as an active distaste for every- 
thing connected with reading. All this was in addition to the 
fundamental difficulty in remembering phonetic sounds and 
certain visual aspects of letters like b and d, and qg and 


p.” 

Owing to certain changes in the school curriculum, I no 
longer had Mary as my especial charge, so I have not the 
same detailed information to give for the remaining years. 
She continued to show satisfactory progress for two years, 
considering her handicap. It was necessary for her to have 
help in studying her history and geography lessons, because 
the text was too hard for her to read by herself. Her work 
in arithmetic and drama was very good, but her spelling 
continued to be extremely poor. In reading, her ability was 
comparable to that of a low fourth-grade child’s, although 
she had read books like the Tanglewood Tales and the Just 
So Stories. She has always shown a marked preference for 
fairy tales and stories about animals. 

The report from Harvard this last year showed a lower I. 
2. than any of her former tests, and an undue amount of 
motional instability. Although she knows nothing of this 
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report, she has become very much discouraged, has lost confi- 
dence in herself, and frequently says that it is of no use for 
her to study, as she is a “dumbbell.” This is not a strange 
reaction, since the girls with whom she entered the school 
have graduated from the Junior High department, and she 
has not yet completed the sixth grade. I should place the ' 
responsibility for this situation largely upon the lack of in- 
terest of her family, who during the summers have made no 
effort to guide or help her, allowing her to lose much of what 
she had gained through the winter. It may have been un- 
fortunate for Mary that the school had to change her special - 
teacher so many times, for at least in two cases I am sure it 
led to confusion on Mary’s part, and in another the teacher’s 
temperament was not suited to this type of work. It seems 
to me that had the kinaesthetic method been continued she 
might have made greater progress in her reading, and her 
spelling would not have been so deplorable as it is to-day. 

Nevertheless, taking into consideration all of these factors, 
and remembering at the same time that Mary is an extreme 
ease of non-reading disability, I feel that a remarkable 
amount was accomplished by this method. With proper en- 
couragement there is no reason why Mary should not now be- 
come a fair reader through her own efforts. 


SUMMER MEETING OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


CAROLINE DOONAN 
Newton High School 


More than five hundred members of the New England Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English gathered at the New Lecture Hall 
at Harvard University on the afternoon of August sixth for 
the third annual summer meeting. 

The president of the Association, Professor Roy Davis of 
Boston University, College of Business Administration, intro- 
duced the speakers. Mr. Howard H. Palmer and Mr. John 
Merrill, members of Charles Swain Thomas’s class at Harvard 
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, Summer School, discussed phases of the drama in school work. 
_ Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers of Cambridge gave an address 
_ on the conditions and needs of literature to-day. 

The first speaker, Mr. Howard H. Palmer of San Ber- 
| nardino High School, California, told convincingly some of 
the methods he has used in play presentation. With definite 
teaching plans, the high-school student who takes part in pre- 
, senting a play should gain poise, correctness of speech, and 
confidence before an audience. Mr. Palmer emphasized the 
‘value of the study of the drama, saying that the power a 
) student gains through participation in the production of a 
| play can scarcely be over-rated. 

Mr. John Merrill of the Francis W. Parker School, Chi- 
cago, in a talk on the dramatic instinct in school work, told 
how every child, even the very young boy or girl, is actively 
| dramatic, and how important it is that this love of play should 
| be incorporated into the school plan as an aid in the develop- 
| ment of the child. 

_. Mr. Merrill then briefly outlined the work, as carried on 
in the school in which he has charge of the drama, beginning 
4 with the first grade and continuing through the senior high 
i school. Repeatedly he stressed the importance of drawing 
j upon the classics for play material, for only the best in litera- 
ture should be brought to the attention of the pupil. The 
} emphasis, he thought, should be on the academic; the tech- 
| nique of play presentation is a by-product. That the average 
j child is intensely interested in the drama is evidenced by the 
| numbers that flock to the movies. This interest carries over 
ito work in the drama, for the average high-school student 
) does well in the study of the play. 

| The drama club, Mr. Merrill believes, does not adequately 
| meet the need, for it includes in its membership only the 
| gifted or those especially interested. All students should 
i have a chance to take part in a significant play. Several 
) performances and double casts make possible a more general 
| student participation in the drama, one of the highest forms 
| of art. 

| In an address entitled “Suggestions for a Social Survey of 
| the Literary Slum,” Reverend Samuel McChord Crothers of 
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Cambridge presented in a humorous manner the conditions 
and needs of literature to-day. 

Commenting upon the title of his paper, Dr. Crothers re- 
marked that since practically every industry is now subjected 
to the analysis of experts, it should be altogether suitable that 
the conditions under which books are made be subjected to. 
the same processes. Contemporary literature proceeds from 
backgrounds in which the living conditions surrounding the 
actual writing influence it to an appreciable degree. The 
speaker pointed out that when so much is to be found in pres- 
ent-day letters that can scarcely be classed as literature, so 
much that is demoralizing, rather than to attack the product, 
it would be more reasonable to give some attention to the 
conditions in which that literature was produced. As exam-— 
ples, he cited the writings of authors who, living in the hurry 
and confusion of New York City life, are not to be trusted in 
reproducing the people and conditions about which they 
write. 


THE BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF 
ENGLISH 


conducted by 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


The Bread Loaf School of English, beautifully located at 
the foot of Bread Loaf Mountain in the heart of the Green 
Mountains, appeals to students desiring to do serious work 
and combine this with a vacation and rest. The School 
is becoming more and more widely known and each year 
is more successful than the last. Have your name added 
to the mailing list to receive the 1927 circulars. 


Pamelia 8. Powell, Secretary 
Paul D. Moody, Director 
Wilfred Davison, Dean 


